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commentary on everything from Merwin's 1949 review of Martin Turner 's study 
of Corneille, to his translations of the satires of Persius ("a work that not only 
offers him a model for a poetry engaged with cultural concerns but that provides 
an example of a writer actively yielding to divisions in his thought" [100]), to 
variants of the caesura poems, to recent and as yet uncollected work in The New 
Yorker. 

For Brunner, whose approach is developmental, Merwin is a poet of shifts 
and turns for whom "the privilege of Substantive closure is unavailable" (5). The 
Ark ofSilence, an unpublished bestiary poem, foregrounds this distaste for clo- 
sure: "Merwin's bestiary exposes the Middle English text as infected with a rage 
to order that is opposite to curiosity" (38). In a similar vein, Brunner explores 
the function of Merwin's "master-poems," those poems that complete lyric se- 
quences while simultaneously moving forward and subsuming them. Brunner 's 
study often reads like a critical biography minus a good part of the biography. 
When he permits himself to elaborate upon the life — as, for example, in discuss- 
ing how, in The Drunk in the Furnace, Merwin confronts a family history that 
refutes the indeterminacy which had been his aesthetic mainstay — the result is 
highly dramatic and memorable. 

If Marjorie Perloff is correct in pointing to Merwin's gift for delicate reso- 
nance, then it seems fair to say that the poet has found an ideal critic in Brunner, 
who is able to track subtle shifts of emphasis and thus unfold an elaborate Mer- 
winian topography. Brunner's angle of vision is important, moreover, because it 
is trained on the interplay of prose and poetry in Merwin's oeuvre (another of 
those turns so important to the poet): "To the prose, the verse is a key. . . . To 
the verse, the prose is a test" (198). A süperb intertextual reading of "The Bride 
of the East" (prose) and "The Day" (poetry) puts this proposition to the test. 

Brunner's account of Merwin's recent productions is less satisfactory. Although 
his discussion of the poet's use of the caesura in Opening the Hand is appealingly 
complex, it risks seeming overingenious. One would like a franker appraisal of 
the more problematic aspects of late Merwin: the cloying pastoralism of Finding 
the Islands and the moralistic undertones of The Rain in the Trees, for example. 
Despite this perhaps forgiveable lapse, Brunner's book seems likely to become a 
mainstay of Merwin criticism, a work more enduring than fashionable in its close 
attention to its subject. 

Deborah Woodard, University of Washington 

Thinking Across the American Grain: Ideology, Intellect, and the New Pragma- 
tism. By Giles Gunn. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1992. xiii, 273 pp. Cloth, 
$35.00; paper, $14.95. 

Thinking Across the American Grain does not derive its power from discipleship 
to a theoretical Superstar from the Continent or from unmasking other writers' 
and critics' ideological blindness. Instead, Gunn's independent voice tries to be 
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"not only critical of previous cultural closures but also potentially creative of 
further extensions and realizations of experience itself" (93). Gunn's hope for 
establishing a culture conducive to such criticism is pragmatism, which prom- 
ises to be the most "resilient American response" (7) to postmodernism. Gunn, 
however, does not embrace all versions of pragmatism. He differs with Richard 
Rorty and rejects pragmatic arguments "against theory." To define his version 
Gunn offers provocative re-evaluations of William James and John Dewey, as well 
as an insistence upon pragmatism's sense of the tragic, emphasized in a chapter 
on Henry James Sr. 

As defined by Gunn, pragmatism offers a constructive alternative to both those 
critics whose language is reminiscent of the "discourse of espionage agents and 
the secret police" and those whose "semiological metaphors about fissures, rup- 
tures, and faults" are combined with "modes of address more appropriate to the 
relationship between priest and initiate" (9). Although he dismisses only those 
"adopting positions so overly determined, so ideologically seamless" as to sus- 
pend "speculation about the consequences" (8) of their ideas, he spends more 
time engaging ideological critics than poststructuralists. He is especially intent 
on challenging the assumption that "cultural texts are unable to engage in pro- 
cesses of reflection on the values that generate them without at the same time 
being subsumed by those values" (30). Admitting the impossibility of thinking 
against the grain of our culture, Gunn advocates thinking across its grain. Crucial 
to such thinking is the aesthetic. Indeed, he faults Rorty for underestimating the 
"office of the strong poet: someone whose redescriptions are predicated on the 
human ability through language to avail us of possibilities for understanding that 
language itself cannot name" (115). 

A delight to engage, Gunn's assertions invite numerous questions about the 
possibilities that his language implies. A crucial one involves Gunn's claim to go 
"beyond ideology." For instance, when he asserts that "history" and "democracy" 
furnish us with "no better model for the exchange of feelings and ideas" than 
pragmatism (38), couldn't he be indulging in the typical ideological move of pro- 
claiming a way of thinking superior because "history" demands it? Could it be 
that one risk of extending experience by thinking across the American grain is 
its tendency to offer a mode of thinking made in America as the Solution for 
global problems? Rather than advocate exporting pragmatism abroad as a way of 
balancing the theoretical deficit brought about in the last two decades by the im- 
portation of Continental Theory, perhaps it is time for those involved in American 
studies not only to think across an existing American grain but also to cultivate a 
more internationally textured field of study, one that will, no doubt, prove more 
productive by including powerful reden* nitions of pragmatism like Gunn's. 

Brook Thomas, University of California, Irvine 



